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TITIAN. (1477-1576). Portrait of Caterina Cornaro. 
Recently presented to the National Gallery in London; 
now on view at the National Gallery of Canada. 
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WAR GUESTS OF CANADA 
A TITIAN AND A JAN. STEEN 


By PETER BRIEGER 


Associate Professor of Art, University of Toronto 


WO masterpieces have found a 
temporary home in the National 
Gallery of Canada. 

A female portrait by Titian has been 
presented recently to the National 
Gallery in London. It was until lately 
in New York and has been lent to the 
National Gallery of Canada for the dura- 
tion. Since it appeared in a private collec- 
tion in Italy around 1641, about 130 
years after it was painted, it has changed 
owners at various times, until it was 
added by Sir Herbert Cook to his well- 
known collection at Richmond, 
England. 

The portrait is an impressive example 
of Venetian fullness of life and dignity 
of bearing at the threshold of the High 
Renaissance. A lady of ample propor- 
tions presents herself to the spectator, 
her broad face with high cheekbones 
and rounded chin lighted up by a smile, 
her hand resting on a marble parapet 
which shows her sculptured portrait in 
profile. A full maroon dress slashed 
to show white sleeves, a transparent 
scarf and hairnet shot through with 
gold, give her an air of noble simplicity 
and comfort of life which is strengthened 
by the spaciousness suggested by the 
plain architecture at the back. 

The smooth paint, the clear drawing 
and the simple colour scheme are 
indicative of Titian’s early period, while 
he was working with Giorgione. Some 
scholars have actually attributed the 
portrait to Giorgione himself. Sir 
Herbert Cook’s suggestion that it repre- 
sents Caterina Cornaro, Queen of 


Cyprus, whose portrait Giorgione 
painted according to Vasari, cannot be 
maintained. The lady does not bear 
any affinity to the authentic portrait 
of the Queen by Giovanni Bellini at 
Budapest. Thus the portrait has to go 
under the old title La Schiavona, the 
Slave, although its meaning is obscure. 
Giorgione may have started the portrait. 
The folds of the lower left sleeve can 
be seen through the thin paint of 
the parapet and the left hand may have 
been originally in a different position, 
although it would require an X-ray 
test to discover what lies below the 
present surface. But the vitality and 
the easy grace of movement suggested 
by the pose and the turning and bending 
of the head, the expression of being 
wide awake and sure of herself, are 
Titian’s, who has left his signature 
T.V. on the marble slab. 

The second masterpiece comes from 
the King’s collection at Windsor Castle: 
A Domestic Scene by Jan Steen (1626- 
78), the wittiest recorder of Dutch 
middle class life in the 17th century. 
This picture had never been shown 
outside the royal collection until it was 
sent to the New York last year for 
inclusion in an exhibition of the Dutch 
masters. It belongs among the most 
perfect paintings of this versatile and 
sometimes uneven master, in which he 
succeeds in combining the best features 
of the Dutch school of his time. There 
is a hint of satire in the couple behind 
the table, upon which the maid servant 
is laying the cloth, thus continuing the 
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tradition of P. Brueghel and A. Brouwer. 
Otherwise pure simplicity and peace 
governs the animated group of people 
in front of the table and the great 
chimney piece on the right. 

Whereas Jan Steen sometimes over- 
strains himself in illustrating a humorous 
story, this picture is perfectly balanced 
in composition, action, colour and light. 
The human figures are rendered with 
the same careful execution as_ their 
environment, an interior which reflects 
the homely comfort and the intimacy 
of the Dutch bourgeois home. The 
surface textures of the many details, 
the dresses, the tiles, the woodwork, the 
pots, and the food are suggested with 


that love for still-life which the Dutch 
School had inherited from its founders 
in the 15th century, the van Eycks. 
But all strong colours are toned down; 
a pattern is woven of red in the bodice of 
the servant, the bonnet of the baby, the 
glow of the fire, of blue in the aprons, of 
white in the linen, and of yellow-orange 
in the metal and the straw hat. Every- 
thing is fused by a golden light which 
comes from the fire and filters through 
the window at the back to pierce the 
almost too dark shadows at the edges. 
This light, which Jan Steen found in 
Rembrandt’s paintings, gives warmth 
and deeper human significance to the 
simple scene of everyday life. 


JAN STEEN. 


(c. 1626-79). 


A Domestic Scene. 


Lent by His Majesty, The King, 
from the Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. 


ZALCE. 


Cactus and Aqueduct, 1942. Duco on board. 
Collection of Frederick W. Davis, Mexico, D.F. 


MEXICAN ART TODAY 


By HARRY MAYEROVITCH 


HE exhibition, ‘Mexican Art 

Today”, assembled for the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, and now touring 
the country under the auspices of the 
National.Gallery, must be regarded as a 
major event in the artistic life of Canada. 
It is important, in the first place, as 
a mission of good will from a neigh- 
bouring ally. But its purpose is not 
to present us with a picture of ‘‘Beautiful 
Mexico—Modern Hotels and Travelling 
Facilities”. Here are no brilliantly sun- 
lit landscapes and serape-clad Indians 
on their sad-eyed burros, to appeal to the 
lovers of the picturesque. This show 


will attract no tourists to see the pretty 
sights. 


This is a much more serious 


affair. Such an exhibition as this could 
only have been sent to us by a nation 
which desires passionately to be under- 
stood and with admirable courage 
presents herself to us as she really is. 
The impact of such an honest presenta- 
tion is profound. Here is the work of a 
people whose friendship we must have 
and cherish. 

How can we evaluate these unusual 
works? What is their significance ? 
Here is a bewildering array of styles, a 
variety of techniques. Here are subtle 
individual differences to delight the 
hearts of art connoisseurs. But these 
works cannot be assessed by the 
customary standards. Nor can they be 
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Weyhe Gallery, New York. 


Oil on board. 
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TAMAYO. Ruins, 1935. Oil on canvas. 


considered as isolated artistic phenomena 
existing in a social vacuum. Their 
explanation can only be found in the 
historical events out of which modern 
Mexican art evolved. 

The modern school of Mexican paint- 
ing is young. It dates back to 1910. 
It was the Mexican revolution of that 
year which gave it life and which deter- 
mined its character. 1910 represents 
the most successful attempt of the 
Mexican people to weaken the yoke of 
an antiquated and tyrannical feudal 
rule, and with it the domination of 
foreign economic power. This violent 
assertion of national consciousness and 
independence manifested itself in every 
phase of Mexican life—and not least 
in the work of Mexican artists. For 
long years the artists of Mexico ‘had 
been restricted in their activities to 
official portraiture and church decora- 
tion, both practised within the narrow 


limits imposed by a sterile academic . 


tradition. They had begun to recognize 
that these standards were simply a 
reflection of the antiquated social and 
economic forms which were stifling the 
development of the Mexican nation. 
Many artists had left the country to 
seek a freer atmosphere elsewhere, while 


at home the political and economic 
struggle matured. The realisation grew 
that the fight for free artistic expression 
was part of the fight for a free Mexico. 

The artists found themselves in this 
battle from the very beginning. In 1910 
the students of the Academy of Fine 
Arts went out on strike against the 
antiquated methods of teaching. They 


were jailed—an open recognition of the _ 


fact that they had struck a blow at 
the very roots of the doomed society. 

Once under way, the revolt unleashed 
a torrent of artistic production. The 
ensuing years witnessed an artistic 
rebirth which has earned the admiration 
of artists everywhere. The diversity 
and richness of this work is well repre- 
sented in the ‘“‘Mexican Art Today” 
exhibition. In examining the pictures 
we should prepare ourselves to face an 
art that is restless in spirit, often taking 
monstrous and grotesque forms, 
frequently employing an unfamiliar 
symbolism which may seem to us dis- 
torted. Let us not shy away at its 
first impact. Let us try to under- 
stand that this work is by artists 
creating in the heat of battle, searching 
frantically for new methods and new 
standards adequate for the job of 
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_ itself in strange artistic forms. 


expressing in volcanic terms the new 
life which was bursting up around them. 
The surrealism and cubism of Paris, 
the ancient culture of the Aztecs, the 
simple art forms of the peasant Indian 
craftsmen—all were ransacked for ideas. 
Expatriate artists returned to contribute 
their experiences to this renaissance. 
All these influences have left their mark 
on the new art. Here, for instance, is 
the work of Castellanos, who has 
glorified the patient and courageous 
Indian mother in ponderous painted 
forms, reminiscent of Aztec sculpture and 
of the solidity of Picasso's classic period. 
Here also is Carlos Merida with his 
sophisticated variations on Klee’s play- 
ful abstractions. Here are the primitive 
and unaffected portraits of children by 
Castillo. 

It was inevitable that, in the mad 
scramble for means of expression, some 
artists should have been led up false 
trails. But it is idle for us to criticize 
this or that picture as crude, or weird, 
or morbid. Let us appreciate the fact 
that a cruelly oppressed and _ long 
frustrated people would naturally express 
Allow 
further for the fact that this art has had 
but thirty years in which to develop. 


CHAVEZ MorADo 
Dark Mexico, 1972. 


Oil on canvas. 


We will have to admit that, in spite of 
these handicaps, there has been pro- 
duced a great and significant art, 
terrifying in its intensity—an exultant 
democratic art of a reborn people. 

Its democracy is its chief character- 
istic. It is democratic in form and in 
content. The artists have employed 
media which would guarantee them the 
widest possible audiences—the mural 
and the lithograph (with emphasis on 
posters, handbills and periodicals). They 
have chosen for subject matter not their 
own personal beliefs and experiences, 
precious and interesting as these might 
have been, but the great social ideas 
and experiences which they were sharing 
with their fellow Mexicans. 

Diego Rivera, most widely known of 
present day Mexican artists, glorified 
the history and meaning of the revolu- 
tion—the shining future which it 
promised. José Clemente Orozco, en- 
dowed with turbulent powers, depictec 
in mural and lithograph the more 
tragic and dramatic aspects of the great 
upheaval. 

David Alfaro Siqueiros, the last of 
this great triumvirate, employed his 
art as a weapon, sharp and powerful, 
dedicated to the service of the people. 
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To perfect this weapon he experimented 
tirelessly with new techniques and new 
materials, covering vast wall surfaces 
with spray guns spitting nitrocellulose 
paints, formerly used only to enamel 
automobiles. He organised young 
artists in co-operative groups to design 
political posters and handbills bearing 
satirical verses and savage caricatures 
of political opponents. And, as if to 
emphasize the fact that art was only 
one weapon, he abandoned it entirely 
for a period of six years to organise 
miners and peasants for the struggle. 
These three great artists set the pattern 
for the current development of Mexican 
art. 

Not that other influences were absent, 
for Mexico had its quota of abstract 
painters, cubists, surrealists, academi- 
cians, (and their work is also represented 
in the present show). But these latter 
groups did not succeed in establishing 
a dominant influence, for they were 
unable to fulfil the demands of the 
people for an art which would be truly 
their own. It is obvious -that, in 
Mexico as elsewhere, fundamental 
differences existed as to the basic 
nature and function of art. While 
Carlos Merida, for instance, in his 
abstractions develops the highly personal 
and introspective approach, Leopoldo 
Mendez and Antonio Ruiz are more 
concerned with ensuring that the con- 
tent of their works shall be more widely 
communicated and understood. 

It should not be supposed, however, 
that those who were supremely con- 
scious of the social function of their 
art ignored the great discoveries of the 
cubists and other innovators in the 
field of abstract and subject-less art. 
Orozco, for instance, acknowledges his 
debt to Picasso when he employs his 
harsh angular and broken forms to 
create more powerful and dramatic 
effects. Tamayo, in his ‘Ruins’, (here 
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illustrated) provides us with a good 
example of such a method. The cubist 
principles are here particularly well 
applied to create an image of destruc- 
tion and stark desolation. At the same 
time, it might be noted, he is careful 
to introduce the implication of human 
causation. It is the constant emphasis 
on human values which has caused the 
Mexican people to rally to the new 
art. They have recognised themselves 
in it, and they claim it as their own. 
When some of Orozco’s murals in the 
courtyard of the Preparatory School in 
Mexico City were defaced by political 
hoodlums, irate citizens formed them- 
selves into groups to stand guard over 
them day and night. Here was an 
art that could arouse the most intense 
feelings—pro or con. It was hated by 
the enemies of the people as much as it 
was loved by the people themselves. 
Art had become a vital and integral 
element in the life of the community. 
It was no longer something which could 

be treated with indifference. 
Indifference! Has this not been, for 
some time, the major complaint of our 
Canadian artists? Have they not been 
haunted by the realisation that art in 
this country is considered of secondary 
importance in the life of the community 
—assessed as something which might 
perhaps make a more suitable wedding 
present than an electric coffee percolator. 
The present generation of Mexican 
painters has been able to break down 
in its own country a similarly limited 
conception of the value of art. They 
have been able to establish an organic 
relationship and understanding between 
themselves and their audience. It 
should be of particular interest to our 
own artists to note that this was not 
achieved by waiting passively for the 
public to undergo a change of heart 
with respect to the arts. Nor was it 
achieved by artificially stimulated (and 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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RIVERA. Fruits of Labour, CHAVEZ Morapo. The Cloud of Lies, 
1932. Lithograph. 1940. Lithograph. 


Orozco. Rear Guard, 1939. Lithograph. 
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An exhibition of contemporary paintings, organized by C.E.M.A.., 
on view in Norwich, England. 


Workers enjoy a lunch hour concert, given by C.E.M.A., 
at a London factory 
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THE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
IN WARTIME 


By DOUGLAS LE PAN 


HIS is a time of departures and 
dispersals. In such a time there is 
small chance for an artist to be able to 
sit down quietly and concentrate on 
his calling. During the War of 1870, 
Cézanne lived on at L’Estaque near 
Marseilles and would go out morning 
after morning with his paints and his 
stool and his old straw hat, and stare 
att’ ‘ adscape of that part of Provence, 
tryi. .epeatedly to resolve the same 
pines and rocks into new and satisfying 
patterns. But war has become more 
total. There can be few artists in 
Great Britain today with enough leisure 
and detachment to work steadily ahead 
at large and deeply pondered designs. 
On the other hand, the wartime 
conditions which make it -impossible 
for an artist to do prolonged and con- 
centrated work, probably have the effect 
of sharpening the appreciative faculties 
of his audience. By the special knack 
of the artist, Cézanne was able to look 
at his landscape every morning as 
though he were seeing it for the first 
time. Today, thousands of ordinary 
people have been forced by circum- 
stances to look at new sights for the first 
time. Their vision has been awakened 
by their new surroundings as_ the 
artist’s is by imagination and humility; 
and many of them are more willing 
than ever before to receive works of art 
with sympathy. 

A few mornings ago I walked across 
Trafalgar Square to put a few questions 
to Sir Kenneth Clark, the Director of 
the National Gallery. He is singularly 
unsusceptible to the witchery of statis- 
tics, singularly ‘free from optimistic 


delusions, and I wanted for that reason 
to find out whether he would agree with 
the claim which has been made many 
times, that the arts have been reaching 
a new and wider audience in Great 
Britain in wartime. 

““Unquestionably”’, he said. And this 
is how he explained it. “Ordinarily 
in most social groups in this country— 
in other countries, too, for that matter— 
anyone who is interested in art is con- 
sidered odd by his neighbours. He is 
not a good insurance risk. He can’t 
be a good husband and father. In 
wartime when the static social grouping 
is broken down, the tabu against art is 
broken down as well. The individual, 
let us say, is sent to live in a big hostel 
attached to an air-craft factory. If he 
is a person of any sensitivity, and if 
there is a collection of paintings on the 
wall, he will be attracted and interested 
by some of them and there will be no 
forbidding social conventions to check 
him. The same sort of thing happens 
when strangers are thrown together in a 
British restaurant or in a canteen 
decorated with pictures or frescos.’ 

I asked Sir Kenneth about the tastes 
of this new audience. Did their incli- 
nations and judgments differ from 
those of people who were more accus- 
tomed to looking at pictures? ‘Like 
any uninstructed audience,” he said, 
“they like to see in a picture what they 
like to see in real life—flowers, children, 
countryside. They like landscapes parti- 
cularly. They want a picture to be a 
window. And isn’t every good picture 
a kind of window ?”’ he added parenthe- 
tically. ‘A window perhaps on a 
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different order of reality. In a popular 
show, most of the pictures should be 
attractive because of their subject 
matter. But then I always try to 
include a few pictures which are entirely 
different. They may have a disagree- 
able or commonplace subject, or they 
may be difficult because of their com- 
position and treatment. People often 
dislike them. But they react to them, 
and that is a beginning, at least. Then 
I say to them, ‘I know you don’t like 
this, but look at it again. My own 
experience has been that it grows on 
you and that after seeing it two or 
three times you find much more in it 
than in that pleasant view of the Thames 
there in the corner’.” 

In practice, this doctrine has meant 
that the tens of thousands who have 
flowed into the National Gallery in the 
past two years to visit the permanent 
collection of paintings by the Official 
War Artists, not only have recognised 
themselves in the vivid representations 
of all sides of Britzin at war, but also 
have been moved and disturbed by the 
imaginations of great and difficult artists 
like Henry Moore and Graham Suther- 
land. 

Behind these few remarks of Sir 
Kenneth Clark's (who has been at least 


A travelling theatrical 
company unloads 
scenery for a C.E.M.A. 
performance. 


as influential as anyone else in shaping 
the official attitude of this country 
towards the arts) may be discerned the 
outlines of a distinct policy. That 
policy assumes that the number of 
enthusiasts for any of the arts will 
always be restricted; but they can and 
should be recruited from all classes of 
society. It assumes also that there are 
standards. It rejects, on the one hand, 
the view that good art is to be defined 
simply as that kind which is approved 
by a majority; and, on the other, the 
view that art experts may act as un- 
questioned arbiters. Those who have 
given most time and thought to any 
one of the arts may blunder, even 
blunder badly, but their views are 
worthy of respect and are more likely 
than the views of other people to point 
towards works of artistic excellence. 
The duty of the state in this sphere is 
to make sure that people in all classes 
of society and in all parts of the country 
have a chance to look at good pictures, 
to hear good music, to see good plays; 
and, further, to choose works for popular 
exhibition which will lead an unitiated 
audience on from their own immediate 
likes and interests to deeper and subtler 
artistic experiences. 
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“Twelfth Night’ pro- 
duced in a factory hostel 
by the Walter Hudd 
Company, under the 
auspices of C.E.M.A. 


Such a policy, which tries to do justice 
to the complexity both of the artistic 
process and of the human animal, will 
obviously require great tact and in- 
dependence on the part of the agency 
charged with executing it. This respon- 


sibility has been given in Great Britain 
to the Council for the Encouragement 
of Music and the Arts, commonly 


referred to as C.E.M.A. It receives 
a Treasury grant, but is entirely free 
from Government interference. The 
Chairman of the Council is Lord Keynes. 
He is assisted by nine other members, 
all distinguished artists or critics or 
patrons, chosen because of their own 
personal qualities and not because they 
represent any interest or organization. 

If you complain that such an arrange- 
ment is irrational, that a body like 
C.E.M.A. should either be part of a 
Government department or else be 
supported by private funds, you will 
have to contend with the argued dis- 
agreement of Miss Mary Glasgow, its 
very energetic secretary. the 
contrary, it is entirely rational’’, she 
explained to me. “The Government 
gives money to a group of people who 
are doing a job the Government believes 
in. Since there may be questions asked 
about our Treasury vote, a minister, the 


President of the Board of Education, is 
empowered to speak for us in Parlia- 
ment. And if we do something out- 
rageous and go completely off the rails, 
he has the right to intervene and appoint 
a new chairman or indeed a new Council. 
But unless that happens, he leaves us 
free to get on with the job.” 

Certainly C.E.M.A. has got on with 
the job. It has been justified by its 
works. It is known in London chiefly 
by the West-.End theatrical productions 
which it guarantees. But its activities 
in the provinces are perhaps even more 
important. The Council was founded 
in the first year of the War, to bring 
music, art and drama to the thousands 
of people who had been temporarily — 
scattered into different. parts of the 
country, either as a result of enforced 
evacuation, or in order to work in the 
new war factories. In their new environ- 
ment they usually found no provision 
whatsoever for concerts or plays or 
exhibitions. That, of course, was nothing 
new. Large scale wartime migrations 
simply threw into bolder relief a condi- 
tion which had been known to exist for 
a very long time. London for years 
had been draining artistic talent from 
all parts of the country. The day had 
long since gone by when a provincial 
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capital, a Norwich or a Bristol, could 
be the centre of its own local and 
indigenous culture. The Council hopes, 
so far as may be, to reverse this process. 
Not only is it unfair that people living 
in more remote parts of Great Britain 
should be deprived of all contact with 
the arts, but the arts themselves will be 
healthier if they are rooted in local 
conditions and have a local audience. 

During September of this year more 
than 50 C.E.M.A._ exhibitions were 
touring the length and breadth of Great 
Britain, being shown in art galleries, 
schools, public libraries, women’s insti- 
tutes, factories. Most of these exhibi- 
tions were of contemporary paintings. 
Under present circumstances, galleries 
and private collectors are naturally 
loath to lend their old masters for 
touring shows; and so in this way an 
accident has directed C.E.M.A. into a 
course, otherwise congenial to it, of 
encouraging living painters. 

The story is the same with music and 
drama. In the winter of 1940 an Old 
Vic company, headed by Sybil Thorn- 


THEATRE ROYAL, BRISTOL. 
Built 1766. 


. the people of Bristol. 


dike and Lewis Casson and backed by a 
C.E.M.A. gaurantee, toured the South 
Wales mining area with a production of 
Macbeth. Since then the programme 
has been extended enormously, but the 
associated Old Vic and Sadlers Wells 
Companies still provide the backbone 


of it. Many actors who had never 
previously strayed beyond the West 
End have testified to the excitement 
they have felt in playing to audiences 
for whom the classics of Shakespeare, 
Ibsen, Chekov, Shaw, are still full of 
surprises. Many, in these audiences 
have never seen the living theatre 
before but have been entirely nurtured 
on the cinema. That sometimes can be 
an advantage. An audience accustomed 
only to sitting through a double bill is 
quite content to watch A “Midsummer's 
Night’s Dream played without an inter- 

mission. i 
In one city of the realm, C.E.M.A. 
has been able to give its support of 
regional activities a more permanent 
expression. The Theatre Royal, Bristol, 
built in 1766, and so the oldest theatre 
in the country, miraculously escaped 
the heavy blitzes on Bristol in 1941 
only to fall into the danger of being 
pulled down to make room for a ware- 
house. C.E.M.A. came to the rescue. 
It provided money to refurnish the 
theatre, rebuilding the bespangled 
ceiling, which had looked down on 
Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles and _ the 
Keans, bringing the equipment up to 
date without disturbing the unique 
18th century features; and also became 
the lessee of the theatre on behalf of 
As the witty 
prologue written by Herbert Farjeon 
and spoken by Sybil Thorndike on the 

opening night puts it: 
“So when Sir Kingsley told us that 

for staving 
Defeat, there was no saving grace 
like saving, 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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ART AND SCIENCE 


The scientist who commissioned a new mural in 
the McGill Medical School, and the artist who 
painted it, express their reactions to the work. 


ART AS AN INSPIRATION TO SCIENCE 
By HANS SELYE, M.D., Ph.D., D.Sc., F.R.S.(C) 


VER since its beginnings in the 

caves of France and Spain, 15,000 
to 20,000 years ago, art has been used 
to give significance and direction to 
other human activities. A picture 
painted on the wall of a residence, a 
place of worship or a public building, 


. became a permanent part of daily life. 


It is perhaps because of this that the 
subjects chosen for murals have always 
been closely connected with the physical 
and mental activities of those for 
whom they were painted. Depending 
upon the prevalent motives of human 
endeavour in the course of history, 
murals were inspired by religious, mili- 


‘tary or economic subjects such as the 


lives of saints, battle scenes or pictures 
of farm life. Their major tangible 
accomplishment was to promote activi- 
ties, and satisfaction from activities, 
along the lines by which they were 
inspired. 

In comparison with religion, war, and 
the necessity of producing food, science 
is a newcomer. Up to the present 
time, it has done little to stimulate 
art and, conversely, has received little 
encouragement from the latter. The 
hero-worshipping portraits of men of 
science represent only a rather pathetic 
effort in this direction. 

About two years ago we decided to 
construct a conference and reading 
room for the research staff of our 
department, the Department of 


‘between’ the 


Histology in the School of Medicine at 
McGill University. When the new room 
was provisionally furnished, its large 
white walls appeared so bleak and 
impersonal that the idea of ornamenting 
them with a mural presented itself 
rather spontaneously. It occurred to 
me that in the medical building a 
mural symbolizing our scientific acti- 
vities would be particularly appropriate. 
The choice of the artist to be commis- 
sioned for this work was just as self- 
evident and spontaneous. The care- 
fully planned compositions of Marian 
Scott with their clean-cut lines and 
meticulously balanced proportions are, 
I believe, the closest approximation of 
painting and science. As Mrs. Scott 
was greatly interested in this idea, 
work began almost immediately. 

To a certain extent I feel that our 
entire department collaborated in this 
effort. It will be realized that the . 
highly technical subject necessitated 
a good deal of specialized knowledge on 
the part of the painter and this she had 
to acquire by studying with our staff 
the multitude of objects represented in 
the mural, from the minutest micros- 
copic details of the cell to the clinical 
manifestations of pituitary gigantism. 

Many a compromise had to be made 
scientist’s desire for 
accurate representation and the artist’s 
endeavour to create a harmonious, well- 
balanced whole. I believe that it is 
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MARIAN Scott. 


Endocrinology. 


EXPLANATORY KEY 


One small field of science, that of the ductless 
glands and their hormones (endocrinology) was 
chosen as the subject for this mural, as it happens 
to be the subject in which the Department of 
Histology’s work is at present directed. 

The great spiral, the central figure, and the 
lines that both converge and radiate from his 
grasp symbolize man, the seeker, and the 
evolving pattern of his scientific knowledge. 
Most of the other forms in the picture are derived 
from the science of endocrinology. Some of the 
more important of them are as follows: 

Steroid nucleus (1). Centre of research and 
nucleus of many of the hormones. Hormones 
are chemical substances formed in the endocrine 
glands. They control birth, growth, mental 
and emotional activity, and many other aspects 
of life. Their remarkable influence is best 


illustrated by the consequences of their mal- | 


functioning. Hormone activity is symbolised 
by the “lines of force” (?) from one gland to 
another as well as to related figures, suggesting 
the complex endocrine relationships. 

Revolving in the central spiral are three 
stages in the development and multiplication of 
a cell (3a, 3b, 3c), the elementary unit of life. 

Toward the lower left corner of the picture 
we see the form of the thyroid gland (4), inset 


with circular enlargements of its  secreting§ 
cells in normal and abnormal states, and 
accompanied by three figures illustrating the 
effects of its under-activity and over-activity. 
These figures are (4a) myxedema; (4b) congenital 
cretinism; and (4c) toxic goitre. 


The left edge and upper left corner of the¥ 
picture are devoted to the pituitary or ‘master J 
gland” (5). As before, the form of the gland is 
inset with cell enlargements and surrounded J 
by related figures. These figures include an@ 
acromegalic giant (5a) produced by pituitary J 
over-activity, and a dwarf produced by pituitary J 
under-activity (5b). 


A similar plan is followed with regard to the 
parathyroid glands (6), the adrenal (7), the ¥ 
testis (8), the ovary (9). Certain instruments J 
of science are also shown, among them the ¥ 
sacrificial rat (10), and the library file with § 
“Why” in many languages (11). 

Space does not permit explanation of all ; 
details. To the endocrinologist these details 
are self-explanatory. In the actual mural, the 
architectural lines of force receive greater 
emphasis, and the various objects are corres- 
pondingly subordinated. The size of the mural 
is 12 by 16 feet. 
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because both artist and scientists were 
willing to compromise between these 
two points of view that the mural 
succeeded in being so satisfactory; a 
lesson which may be worth keeping in 
‘mind if further collaboration between 
art and science is to be attempted 
along similar lines. 

I believe that Marian Scott’s mural 
is a work of special importance because 
it represents a truly artistic inter- 
pretation, not of the physical appear- 
ance of any one scientist, but of the 
spirit of scientific research. It is perhaps 


rather fortunate that she has chosen 


’ endocrinology as her subject because the 


endocrine system exerts such an 
important influence upon the psyche, 
growth, reproduction and almost all 
other processes of life, that her mural, 
although concerned only with this one 
branch of science, may well be said to 
express the essence of medical research 
in general. It is only to be hoped that 
works of art such as this will help 
to bring about as fruitful a contact 
between art and science as there has 
been in the past centuries between art 
and other expressions of human 
endeavours. 


SCIENCE AS AN INSPIRATION TO ART 
By MARIAN SCOTT 


HE chance to paint this mural 
coincided with the deep wish, on 
my part, for just such a chance. 

I, like so many painters of today, was 
feeling disturbed and inadequate in the 
isolation of the studio. No doubt the 
war is partly responsible for this desire 
to leave the studios, the ivory towers. 
But perhaps the real cause is even wider 
and deeper. Perhaps it is all part of 
the struggling death of the old era, the 
birth of the new. Since the industrial 
revolution the artist has been excep- 
tionally isolated. His work has been 
mainly ignored or misunderstood by 
his society, and when bought, it has 
been mainly as luxury goods. 

The artist in turn has despised society 
and disassociated himself from its aims 
and ideals. He has taken his subject- 
matter almost exclusively from his 
immediate environment, limiting his 
creative adventuring to the realm of 
form and colour. A few apples, a 
guitar, a clay pipe were sufficient objects 
for the most daring experiments, the 
most extreme expressions of unrestricted 


individualism or the most lyrical affirm- 
ations of the supremacy of order. 

But today there are many signs of a 
change of attitude by both society 
and the artist. There are many indica- 
tions that society is recognising the 
need of the arts as a part of creative 
living. And there are signs everywhere 
that the artist wants again to be integ- 
rated with the moving forces of his age. 
He is trying to use his enriched heritage 
to express new experiences and new 
values. For, during this period of 
denial of society and subject, wonderful 
new worlds have been opening up for 
him to explore. i 

One of the most wonderful, it seems 
to me, is that of science. Not only 
because both scientist and artist have 
in common the perpetual search for 
meaning. Not only because science 
reveals amazing and strangely beautiful 
forms and colours for the painter to 
use. Not only because it has pushed 
back the margins of our understanding 
of reality far beyond the realm of the 
senses. And not only because it is one 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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POTTERY. 


STONEWARE 
Designed and executed 
by Norah Braden. 
Glazes from wood ashes 
in the Chinese manner. 


SALT-GLAZE POTTERY. 


Designed and executed 
by William Gordon. 


TRADITIONAL ENGLISH 
SHAPES. 

Jugs by Bernard Leach. 

Slipware dish by Michael 
Cardew. 
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CRAFTS IN CONTEMPORARY LIFE 


By MURIEL ROSE 


Is there a place for handicrafts in a machine age? The 
Secretary of the Exhibition of Modern British Crafts, which 
is now touring Canada, gives her answer to this question. 


HAT place has the craftsman in 

our daily life? To many he 
appears an anachronism, unlikely to 
survive without some unnatural stimulus 
such as a tourist market. Why make 
things in this laborious way, they say, 
when the machines are at hand to do 
it so’ quickly and easily ? 

The answer is first perhaps in the 
craftsman himself, for like all artists 
he makes because he must. His work 
is not first of all a means of bread and 
butter but a necessary expression, a 
philosophy. Only secondarily is it a 


means of livelihood. Since there have 


‘always been men with this approach to 


their work, we are justified in thinking 
they will continue to recur in our midst. 
Certainly if circumstances could have 
stamped them out the industrial revolu- 
tion and our present city life would 
have done so. 

In Canada, the long winter and the 
isolated life of much of the population 
give unusual opportunities for hand- 
work, not necessarily as a means of 


‘livelihood but for the maker’s home and 


family use. In parts of the country 


Town Dining Room combining furniture, draperies, and glass by contemporary 


British craftsmen. 


This and the other illustrations accompanying this article are 
from displays in the Exhibition of Modern British Crafts. 
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weaving and rug making persist as a 
natural part of daily life. A glance at 
the charm and variety of the work of 
relatively untutored people in the past, 
shows that the power to create is not 
the prerogative of the art-school student. 
While amateur workers cannot hope, 
except in rare cases, to produce work 
of the standard of the full-time crafts- 
man, their products can be a permanent 
enrichment to the whole community 
and a source of lasting pleasure to 
themselves. 


So it seems that whether we will or 
not, the craftsman will be among us. 
But of what value is his contribution 
tousnow? In the past he was obviously 
essential. The coming of the machine 
seemed for a time to threaten hic 
existence. Today there seems evidence 
of a growing demand again for his 
work; a _ reaction from the deadly 
uniformity of the factory product whose 
superficial charms’ are at last beginning 
to pall. 

The crowd of bric-a-brac considered 
a necessary part of the Victorian and 
Edwardian home could not afford to be 
chosen and considered as the sparser 
decoration of a modern house demands. 
The architect now tends more and more 
to produce an environment which un- 
compromisingly displays our choice of 
furnishing. The whole planning of the 
modern interior calls for only a few 
well placed ornaments, and the simpli- 
city of the background, whether window 
or wall, emphasizes their form and 
colour. 

Here is the modern potter’s oppor- 
tunity and one to which he is responding. 
The work of the school of potters in 
England led by Bernard Leach and 
Staite Murray, and in Canada by Kjeld 
and Erica Deichmann, can satisfy this 
requirement. These artists shape their 
pots with an apprehension of form as 
acute as that of a sculptor. Due 
chiefly to the researches of Bernard 
Leach, the glazes and bodies of these 
pots are extremely subtle, both in 
colour and texture, and attract the 
interest of connoisseurs who had 
hitherto concerned themselves with the 
works of the past—notably of the 
Sung Dynasty. The products of industry 
can no more hope to compete in this 


Lert: HAND-KONTTED RUG. 
“The Road to Ullapool’ by Jean Milne. 
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field than they can in the realm of 
pictorial art. No one doubts that an 
original painting of merit has greater 
aesthetic content than a mechanically 
reproduced print, however skilful. We 
are, however, slower in applying this 
principle to other decorations in our 
homes. 

It seems then as though after a period 
in which the craftsman’s place in society 
appeared redundant, he is within sight 
of a style of living which will again 
value his products. His great draw- 
back at present is that after so long a 
period of eclipse, relatively few people 
are aware of the contribution he is 
waiting to make. . 

Unhappily the craftsman has also to 
contend with the justifiable prejudice 
against handicrafts which has grown 
up in many critical minds, resulting 
from the mass of trivial and useless 
souvenirs which so often go by that 
name. So far has this prejudice gone, 
that handicrafts at the present time 
are in real need of a fresh name, free 
from these associations. Until the so- 
called craft shop or craft society takes 
a more critical view of its wares, or until 
some more intelligent sales organizations 
with reputable standards of selection 
come into being, the craftsman is 
often likely to find himself at a dis- 
advantage. Particularly to be deplored 
is the tendency of much present day 
work to emphasize the fact that it is 
hand-made, in this way distracting the 
attention of the unwary from other 
defects. The pottery drips with glazes, 
the metal work self-consciously displays 
its hammer marks, and the more 
sophisticated purchaser prefers to leave 
such things in the shop. 

On what general principles, then, 
can a standard for assessing craft work 
be based? What are the qualities 
that give not merely transitory but 
lasting pleasure? Of greatest import- 
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DECANTER AND WINE GLASS 
by E. M. Dinkel 


ance, though the full realization of it 
may be unconscious, there must be 
evidence of fundamental intimacy 
between the craftsman and the raw 
material in which he works. This is a 
quality abundantly illustrated in good 
work of the past, whether it be the 
stone or wood-carvings which enrich 
the cathedrals of Europe or the 
habitants’ fine home-spun wool blankets. 
These show the affection and respect 
of the craftsman for his raw material 
which can only be gained by years of 
experience and certainly is something 
which cannot be learned from books. 
This quality is to be found equally 
in the best work of the present day. 
Examples of the work of leading 
craftsmen of Great Britain can be seen 
in the Exhibition of Modern British 
Crafts which is at present touring in 
Canada. This exhibition, having opened 
Continued on Page 35) 
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T would be hard to find two Canadian 

artists who offer a more interesting 
contrast to each other in style and 
temperament then Louis Muhlstock 
and Fritz Brandtner. The former, pri- 
marily a realist, is at his best in convey- 
ing a direct impression of the scene or 
object before his eyes; the latter, an 
expressionist, observes the world in 
terms of his own inner vision and tends 
toward abstract geometrical design. 
Imagine two such different artists enter- 
ing the din and turmoil of a modern 
aircraft and shipbuilding plant, each in 
his own way to grapple with the theme 
of Canadian war industry. What kind 
of results would each obtain ? 


The present exhibition provides an 
answer to this question in twenty 
drawings by each of the artists named. 
Muhlstock’s section is likely to win a 
more immediate response from most 
observers, for his approach will be 
more familiar to them both in subject 
and manner. Perhaps because a factory 
interior as a whole is bewilderingly 
complex when looked at realistically, 
Muhlstock has avoided inclusive subjects 
and has concentrated on the individual 
worker, isolating him from his surround- 
ings and presenting him in the form of 
portrait and figure studies. The draw- 
ing is direct, the subdued colour hand- 
some, the character study—where the 
face is not covered by a mask—authentic 
and appealing. 


Yet taken as a whole, these drawings 
do not impress the writer as compelling 
war record. The figures seem too 


isolated, one might almost say too 
static, to convey the spirit of a war 
production factory. 


There is little 


WAR INDUSTRY DRAWINGS 
BY MUHLSTOCK AND BRANDTNER 


which could not equally well have been 
inspired by the lone mechanic in a 
wayside garage. Only in some of the 
portraits do I feel overtones capable of 
symbolizing a nation’s war effort. The 
“Portrait Study of a Worker,’’ with its 
suggestion of determination and brawn, 
does seem expressive of national purpose, 
but there are few other drawings in the 
series which do so. 


To the present observer the Brandtner 
drawings, though less immediate in 
their effect, are in the end more compel- 
ling. Concerned with the industrial 
scene as a whole, rather than individual 
details, this artist shows us groups of 
workmen surrounded by the planes and 
ships they are constructing. Vigorous 
contrasts of black and white, in some 
cases bright colour, provide an impact 
appropriate to an industrial theme. In 
this respect the Brandtner drawings 
done with brush and ink surpass the 
more softly tinted crayon drawings. 


But the key to Brandtner’s success in 
the best examples is the underlying 
and overlying structure of their semi- 
abstract design. Lines, colours, spaces, 
interplay dynamically with each other 
and become a visual embodiment of the 
forces and tensions, the piston thrusts 
and hammer blows, of modern industry. 
The industrial world in its essence is 
one of abstract forces and geometrical 
forms. Hence it lends itself perfectly 
to the prismatic vision in terms of 
which Brandtner sees it. In such a 
drawing as the one reproduced, surfaces 
gleam, sparks seem to fly, and man, the 
human being, gives way to man, the 
industrial wizard—modern descendant 
of Vulcan and Thor. Something of the 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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Louis MUHLSTOCK 
A Chipper. 
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Editorial Comment 


REPORT OF PROGRESS 


T is a consolation to the editor to 

recall that ‘‘Rome was not built in a 
day’. At the time of writing this 
report, four months have passed since 
the Maritime Art Association accepted 
our proposal for the nationalization of 
Maritime Art and thus opened the way 
for further developments in our effort 
to establish a Canadian art magazine. 
In theory, four months may seem like 
ample time in which to accomplish the 
reorganization of the magazine on a 
national basis. In reality this period 
proved too short for the full achieve- 
ment of our aims. As this first issue of 
Canadian Art goes to press, we believe 
that forward steps have been taken, 
but we are conscious that much remains 
. to be done. 

Outstanding among the positive 
results of the summer’s work is the 
progress made toward providing the 
magazine with a firm national founda- 
tion. Proposals were sent to a number 
of the leading art organizations of 
Canada inviting them to co-operate in 
reorganizing the magazine by guarantee- 
ing a subsidy during the present year, 
by appointing a representative to serve 
on our governing board, and by publiciz- 
ing the magazine among their members. 
To date, four organizations have defi- 
nitely accepted this proposal. They 
are, the National Gallery of Canada, 
the Art Association of Montreal, and 
the Vancouver Art Gallery, and the 
Federation of Canadian Artists. The 
Museum of the Province of Quebec has 
expressed its warm interest in the 
development of the magazine, and the 
Maritime Art Association remains a 
sponsor by virtue of its initial contri- 
bution in starting Maritime Art. With 
co-operation thus assured in centres 
extending from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, it is evident that we are 
already well on the way toward national 
sponsorship. 

During the months to come we hope 
to be able to announce further develop- 
ments, both with regard to additional 
supporting organizations and in other 
connections. We regret that in this 
first issue we are not able to offer an 
article in French by one of our French 
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Canadian colleagues. We are aware 
of the vital contributions to art made 
by French Canada and hope that those 
contributions will play an important 
part in our pages. In this as in other 
respects, we ask our readers to regard 
the present issue, not as the final 
standard of the new magazine, but 
rather as a phase of a creative develop- 
ment toward such a standard. 

With our reorganization still in prog- 
ress, it would be premature to issue any 
formal statement of policy, if indeed 
such a statement is useful at any time. 
It may, however, be worth while to 
record some of the aims which are 
guiding our effort. Most general among 
these aims is the desire to create a 
periodical which can serve as an organ 
for the Canadian art world. We believe 
that to serve constructively such an 
organ should be open to the expression 
of all artistic convictions, that it should 
encourage frank discussion of different 
points of view, and that it should give 
special emphasis to developments which 
will make the arts an integral part of 
daily life in a democracy. 

We would make Canadian art activi- 
ties of the present day our major field, 
but at the same time would recognize 
that robust cultural growth in Canada 
demands the constant influx of new 
ideas from all parts of the world, and 
that the creative workers of the present 
day can learn valuable lessons from the 
experience of the past. We would 
encourage the type of vision which 
conceives art, not merely as pictures on 
a wall, but as doing admirably and 
beautifully whatever needs to be done. 
The ultimate creative task is the 
creation of an ordered world. To such 
a world, the artist can contribute a 
finely planned environment of homes, 
public buildings, communities, and 
countryside; useful and decorative 
objects capable of satisfying practical 
needs while at the same time giving 
delight to the eye; painting and sculp- 
ture which embody the finest aspirations 
of the community. To move in such 
directions, in company with the creative 
workers of Canada, is the aspiration of 
Canadian Art. 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


CANADIAN ART invites its readers to send reports of current art activities 


from all parts of the Dominion. 


Please address communications to the 


News Editor, CANADIAN ART, Box 384, Ottawa. 
OTTAWA 


HERE is no doubt that the exhibi- 

tion of Mexican Art Today reviewed 
in this issue by Harry Mayerovitch 
overshadowed all other events at the 
National Gallery thissummer. To most 
of us its force and vitality came almost 
as a shock which continued to exhilarate 
and excite long after the first impact 
had passed. For here at last it seemed 
was an art shorn of pretense and artifice, 
an art belonging to its people, speaking 
of them and for them with a strong 
voice, and with an intense vision reveal- 
ing them to us. 

In its conviction that such exhibitions 
cannot fail to bring us to a closer 
understanding of our neighbours and 
allies, the National Gallery is bringing 
next to Canada along other exhibitions 
one of Contemporary Chilean Art 
organized by the Toledo Museum of 
Art, which opened here this month, 
and one of Contemporary Czecho- 
slovakian Art, the latter to be held in 
commemoration of the 25th anniversary 


_ of the Czechoslovakian Republic on 


October 28th. 

News of our war artists comes to us 
frequently. Edwin Holgate, in Montreal 
again, is at work on the material he 
gathered overseas. Goodridge Roberts, 
also with the R.C.A.F., is on his last 
furlough before sailing to continue 
records for them. In the army Camp- 
bell Tinning, back from Newfoundland, 


is waiting to leave for England; George - 


Pepper went over immediately on his 
return from the West, while Will 
Ogilvie, now a veteran war artist, is in 
Africa. From the navy, true to its 
reputation as the silent service, we hear 
little. The Merchant Marine is to be 
recorded by Jack Nichols and Michael 
Forster who are both on convoy duty 
somewhere in the Atlantic. 

Our civilian artists have also been in 
action. Just recently A. Y. Jackson 
and H. G. Glyde left for the Alaska 
Highway to do work there, and the 
Haworths have returned from Vancouver 
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where they have been painting the air 
defences of the Pacific Coast. All this 
is encouraging and if we are able to 
maintain this steady flow of artists to 
all points of the field of war we should 
be assured of records worthy of the 
Dominion’s part in the conflict. 


The success of the silk screen repro- 
ductions designed by Canadian artists 
and reproduced for the Canadian armed 
services through various benefactors by 
Sampson Matthews in _ collaboration 
with the National Gallery is quite 
phenomenal. Already thousands have 
been distributed and the British Army 
has cabled for 5000 for its own use. 
The public demand also grows as now 
that the major needs of the services 
have been taken care of, it has been 
possible to make them available gener- 
ally and to schools especially. 


Walter Abell, formerly Professor of 
Art at Acadia University, has joined 
the staff of the Gallery under a Carnegie 
grant to experiment in extension work 
for the institution. He starts this 
month with a serics of lectures on the 
history of art. They are to be given 
in co-operation with Carleton College, 
which has been founded to give those 
stationed in Ottawa, whose education 
has been interrupted by the war, an 
opportunity to continue their studies, 
and it is hoped that the college may 
eventually form the nucleus of a univer- 
sity here. The present course of lectures 
is being given at the Gallery and is 
open to the general public as well as to 
students working for a degree. 


In closing we may note the two 


‘important paintings by Titian and Jan 


Steen lent to the Gallery for the 
duration; and the success of the Modern 
British Crafts Exhibition which had its 
Canadian premiere here in May and is 
now touring the country under our 
auspices. A full account of all these 
is given elsewhere in this magazine. 

K. M. F. 
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TORONTO 


THE ART GALLERY OF TORONTO 


The Gallery has continually adapted 
and expanded its program to meet the 
wartime demands of the public; namely, 
it has shifted more emphasis to Satur- 
days and Sundays when the public are 
free to come. 

Last year we worked on some new 
ideas. They began with the armed 
forces. The Citizens’ Committee for 
Troops in Training asked us what we 
could do to help with the question of 
Sunday afternoon entertainment for 
the members of the forces. Thus we 
started a series of concerts which were 
open to the public but were presented 
primarily for the enjoyment of the men 
and women on active service. They 
proved to be so successful that they are 
now an integral part of our program of 
events. This year’s series, except for a 
short period before Christmas, will run 
through from October 3ist till the 
middle of April. The musicians are 
secured mainly through the Toronto 
Conservatory of Music. It has meant 
that in the minds of the public the Art 
Gallery is linked with the music centre 
of Toronto, and it has brought music 
and art under one roof. 

A steady flow of information on our 
program is sent to the active service 
clubs and depots during the season. 
The Church Friendship League, an 
organization connected with the Citizens 
Committee, is running a_ hospitality 
program here for the troops on Sundays. 
It is similar to the excellent program 


they have already established at the 
Royal Ontario Museum. Each Sunday 
they provide and serve refreshments 
to the armed forces and their guests. 
They act as hostesses to the public as 
well, conducting people to the galleries 
where informal talks on the exhibitions 
are being held. Home hospitality is 
extended also through this organization 
to the members of the armed forces. 

Saturdays are reserved for demon- 
strations by artists and for films descrip- 
tive of the current exhibition. Sunday 
is the day for the regular tours. It is 
important that these should be informal 
since it is our aim to have the public 
take for granted that they should ask 
questions and express ideas about the 
pictures before them. It has _ been 
effective in breaking down the reserve 
which the Gallery meets in much of the 
public attitude. 

The lid of the exhibition program 
blew off this season with the British 
Crafts Exhibition in September. It 
had unprecedented success. For this a 
great deal of credit must go to the 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild (Ontario) 
for the work they did in promoting 
this exhibition in Toronto. If we may 
judge by the general attendance and 
interest, and the large number of special 
groups who visited the Gallery, the 
exhibition will do much before its tour is 
ended toward making the Canadian 
people aware of the importance of the 
handicraft movement in their own 
country. 


Troops being entertained 
at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto 
by members of the Church 
Friendship League. 
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From October 15th to November 7th 
there are two exhibitions showing which 
make good comparative material— 
Mexican Art Today, from the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art, and Paintings 
from Latin America, circulated by the 
Museum of Modern Art, N.Y. 

The main exhibition of the year is 


scheduled for February. It is the loan 
exhibition of great paintings in aid of 
the Allied Merchant Seamen, presented 
jointly with the Navy League of Canada. 
It is on scale with the Red Cross show 
of 1940. We hope it will surpass even 
this record event. 

NANCY STIRRETT 


KINGSTON 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


The summer course in art attracted 
approximately thirty pupils, who came 
from points as far apart as Winnipeg 
and Halifax. Instruction was given by 
André Bieler and Caven Atkins, the 
former teaching figure drawing, com- 
position, and the use of mixed technique; 
the latter, landscape painting in water 
colour. Professor Bieler also gave a 
series of lectures on Chinese and Japan- 
ese art and their relation to impres- 
sionist and modern painting, and he 
and Mr. Atkins each contributed one 
open lecture on art to the university 
summer school as a whole. 

One of the features of the summer 
session was an exhibition of twenty-four 
paintings by Mr. Atkins; an exhibition 
which afforded us an opportunity to 


~ review this artist’s current work. 


The exhibition consisted chiefly of 


landscapes, in some of which one noted 
a kinship to Carl Schaefer, but in many 
of which an individual mood and 
temperament appeared. To the writer, 
the key-note of the work seemed to be 


CAVEN ATKINS 
Ontario Landscape. 
Water colour. 


a certain tranquil lyricism and spiritual 
contentment. In several examples, 
bluish over-tones contributed to this 
effect. A sky might be cloudy, but it 
was with beneficent rather than for- 
bidding clouds. The world before us 
remained luminous. One was reminded 
of the quiet glow of stained glass. 
Pictures like this should make agreeable 
living companions. 

Complicated problems of representa- 
tion, such as woodlands sweeping into 
the far distance, or hillsides seen behind 
a screen of foreground trees, are handled 
by Mr. Atkins with admirable facility. 

A number of drawings of war industry, 
though interesting, seemed to the writer 
somewhat too poised to convey the 
emotional significance of their themes. 
Better in this respect was a little semi- 
decorative panel showing a riveter in 
action. Vigorous design and dramatic 
colour integrated well with the subject 
represented . Another small panel stirred 
the imagination to a strange awareness 
of the incredibility of war. Several 


men and dogs in gas masks were shown 
amid the ruins of a blitzed city. Through 
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these simple forms, immersed in a 
weird light of dusk, the artist conveyed 
the impression that the things which 
are, are too unbelievable to be—hence 


that there will come a time when they 
will be no longer. The picture seemed 
to be the image of a dream which will 
fade when the world awakes.—W.A. 


MONTREAL 


ART ASSOCIATION OF MONTREAL 


The programme of coming exhibitions 
for this season includes many and varied 
kinds of art. In September the important 
Mexican Exhibition attracted thousands 
of visitors. Coming exhibitions include 
in October the British Crafts Exhibition. 
In November the annual exhibition of 
the Royal Canadian Academy. In 
December an exhibition of contemporary 
Chilean Art, and an important collection 
of drawings by Canadian artists. In 
January 1944, the Canadian Group of 
Painters. ° In February and March 
another great ‘‘Masterpieces of Paint- 
ing’’ exhibition, this time Dutch painting 
from the primitives to van Gogh, and a 
nineteenth century collection of French 
paintings. The 61st Annual Spring 
Exhibition in April and frequent small 
exhibitions from the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York on Housing, Archi- 
tecture, Art in Industry, etc. Scattered 
in between all these will be several 
one man shows by Canadian and other 
artists of note and exhibitions of photo- 
graphs, museum objects, posters, and 
children’s drawings. 

The School of Art conducted under 
the auspices of the Association appears 
this season under a new title: The School 
of Art and Design. In addition to the 
regular classes in drawing and painting, 
there will be courses in Commercial 
Art, in Modern Design for Industry, in 
Modelling, and in the History of Art. 

A new member of the educational 
staff is Gordon Webber, B.D., graduate 
of the School of Design, Chicago, who 
has recently conducted classes at Camp 


Macdonald, Ste. Anne’s. He has been 
associated with the Children’s Art Centre 
at the Art Gallery of Toronto, and is 
now instructor in Design at the School 
of Architecture, McGill University. 
Under his direction an introductory 
course in Design for Industry, present- 
ing new and modern techniques for 
commercial and industrial purposes, 
commenced Oct. 3rd at the School of 
Art and Design. This is open to 
designers, display artists, printers, 
decorators, apprentices, and designers 
in any trade or profession. 

Mr. Allan Harrison has been appointed 
instructor in the evening classes in 
commercial art. He is art director of 
J. Walter Thompson Co. Ltd. He is 
an artist of distinction, well known for 
his paintings, drawings, and _ poster 
design. 

Other new members of the staff are 
Jacques de Tonnancour, young Canadian 
painter, who will instruct in drawing, 
and Irene Adshead, instructor in model- 
ling. Audrey Taylor is chief instructor 
in Teachers’ and Children’s Courses, 
and Jean Boggs, B.A. lecturer in Art 
History. 

The Principal is Arthur Lismer, 
A.R.C.A., LL.D., Educational Super- 
visor of the Art Association. 

The Educational Department of the 
Art Association holds classes also for 
children from three to fourteen, and 
Junior Courses for young people from 
14 to 17 years. Teachers’ Courses, and 
Day Nursery Instructors’ Training 
Classes are offered for those who guide 
children in creative activities. 


QUEBEC 


The Rita Mount Show at the Provin- 
cial Museum was the only event of 
importance during the summer. Rita 


Mount, A.R.C.A., is par excellence the 
painter of Gaspé. There is no remote 
corner, from Matane to Cap des Rosiers 
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on to Carleton that she has not explored 
and painted. Small coves with fishing 
boats, groups of houses lit by the blue 
light of the sea, fishermen with their 
coloured nets, the golden rocks of Percé, 
all these inspired her brush while she 
stood on the cliffs surrounded by 
distant horizons. Her canvases have 
that bluish kind of light which is typical 
of the Gaspé atmosphere. They are 
filled with freshness and sincerity. 

Mr. Robert La Palme, the noted 
caricaturist, has left Quebec for 
Montreal. He was the Director of the 
Galerie Municipale where several impor- 
tant shows were held in the past few 
years. As he was the soul of the 
enterprise, Quebec has lost in him a 
very valuable man who worked hard to 
popularize art in the city. 


The Ecole des Beaux-Arts opened its 
courses on the:fifteenth of September. 
The number of students has increased 
this year. Nuns from the different 
religious orders have registered for the 
painting class. Painting in the convents 
is at a low level and nothing is better 
to bring it to a higher one than to send 
the nuns who teach to a school where 
art is taught and where they will find 
themselves in artistic surroundings. 


For the first time in its long history, 
the venerable Royal Canadian Academy 


.of Arts is going to hold the opening of 


its annual show in Quebec this year. 
Although this memorable, event for 
our city took place at the Provincial 
Museum beginning with the first week 


in October, the present notes had to be 
written in advance of that date and 
so I am unable to supply details con- 
cerning the exhibition. Hearsay has it 
that the board of selection has been 
very severe in its choice and that 
only the cream was chosen out of 400 
entries. Of that number (so the gossip 
runs) 150 were allowed to pass the 
portals of fame. If you count out four 
pictures for every venerable member 
of the Academy, few outsiders from the 
cold bitter world have been admitted 
into the inner sanctum. Such a meti- 
culous choice ought to give us a show of 
the greatest qualitv; one qui fera 
époque. 

I haven't seen the annual Academy 
show since I left Montreal in 1937. I 
am deeply anxious to see one again. 
It ought to remind me of old times. 
The horses of Mr. Coburn, R.C.A., 
climbing up the snowy hill on a frosty 
afternoon; the innumerable portraits of 
fascinating people by Mr. Jongers, 
R.C.A., with their photographic like- 
ness; the imitators of the deceased 
Group of Seven; the large, heroic 
sized pictures with their theatrical 
groupings, and the pretty little water 
colours by summer school spinsters, all 
these come to my mind with a certain 
nostalgic bliss when I think of an 
R.C.A. show. This is the past, of 
course; the forthcoming show is bound 
to create new vigour in Canadian art— 
or will it? We shall see later. 


Jean-PauL LEMIEUX 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


WINNIPEG ART GALLERY 


Art in relation to war is strongly 
noted in the exhibitions on view in the 
Winnipeg Art Gallery during October. 
In addition to the Ontario Society of 
Artists Exhibit of War Pictures, there 
is an interesting collection of sketches 
of war subjects by Western Canadian 
artists. The O.S.A. Exhibit, travelling 
by courtesy of the National Gallery, 
has been shown in Eastern galleries and 
doubtless has already been covered, 
but the Western Show made up of large 
sketches of workers on the home front, 


of members of the armed forces at 
work and at leisure, is somewhat 
unusual in that effort has been placed 
on seizing exciting and telling incidents 
rather than in producing pictures. This 
collection is enhanced by the addition of 
invited works received from several art 
societies throughout Canada. 

In timely relationship to the show 
just mentioned is the large Architectural 
Exhibition arranged by the University 
of Manitoba Department of Architec- 
ture, where by means of models, designs 
and drawings, post-war buildings, both 
public and private, are presented in 
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line with some of the trends which it 
is believed will be followed in the 
immediate future. 

In addition to these an important 
display of modern photography is on 
the walls: The Manitoba Camera Club 
International Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
graphy. There are many _ splendid 
prints, several by famous American 
photographers, in the exhibit. 


ALEX J. MUSGROVE 


UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


The University of Saskatchewan 
Summer Art School at Emma Lake 
passed all previous records for attend- 
ance this year, with sixty-two students 
present for the full six weeks. Ten 
others were there for part time. Some 
took the drawing and painting under 
Mr. A. F. Kenderdine, and others 
attended the courses on History of Art 
and Art Appreciation under Dr. Gordon 
Snelgrove. The spirit was excellent 
in this camp beside the lonely northern 
Saskatchewan lake, and much good 
work was produced. 

Following the Summer Art School, 
Dr. Snelgrove left for New York and 
Washington, where he revisited for study 
the principal art galleries and museums, 
and had interesting interviews with var- 
ious art leaders in the U.S.A. On the 
return trip he visited the art galleries in 
Toronto and Winnipeg. 

Early in November the Travelling 
Exhibition of Military Pictures by Grant 
Macdonald will be shown at the Univer- 
sity in Saskatoon. Later they will be 
exhibited in both Regina and Moose 
Jaw. 


CALGARY 


In August the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Alberta held 
its annual Banff Summer School of 
Fine Art. There were seventy-three 
students from many parts of Canada 
and the United States. This Western 
Canadian Art School held in the heart 
of the Rockies attracts students from 
the Eastern and Pacific seaboards. 

This year A. Y. Jackson was with us, 
and he gave us a very interesting talk 
on the Group of Seven. His inspiration 
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stimulated the students, and left us all 
richer for his presence. He is staying 
in Alberta for a short time on a painting 
trip. 

Calgary has a newly formed Art 
Association, started by people interested 
in encouraging art appreciation. This 
association has so far financed the 
travelling exhibitions, which were pre- 
viously passing us, and the present 
season is opening with the Russian 
exhibit of photographs, posters and 
cartoons, held at the Art School here. 


The Lethbridge Sketch Club held | 


another summer course in June. For 
several years this Club, comprising 
about a dozen local artists, has main- 
tained local interest and carried a short 
art course each June. Most of the work 
is outdoors, on the prairies and in the 
coulees. Similar schools have previously 
been held in Grand Prairie in the Peace 
River country, and Vegreville. 

This year a summer class was 
arranged in Edmonton in September, 
with headquarters at the University. 
The enrolment was larger than expected, 
and was made up of teachers, retired 
people, housewives and youngsters. The 
community art school is an idea of 
Donald Cameron’s, who is Director of 
the Extension Department of the 
University. This is going to sow the 
seed of a Western school of painting. 

Edmonton’s Museum has a new 
Director, Mr. R. H. Hedley, who begins 
his first season this fall. He succeeds 
Mrs. Bowman, who has unfortunately 
retired owing to a serious illness. 

In November the Alberta Society of 
Artists is holding its annual exhibit in 
Calgary, to be shown in Edmonton 
later. We hope that some of the 
sketches made during the summer camps 
at Athabaska Falls and Canmore will 
be shown. The Canmore camp was 
divided, one session being in July and 
one in September. While numbers were 
not large, the weather was excellent, 
and those attending enjoyed one of the 
Society’s finest camps. 

Beginning on October 2nd, the Art 
School Gallery showed an exhibition of 
students’ work from the Banff School of 
Fine Arts. Day classes opened on 
October 4th, and the children’s Saturday 
class one week later. 

H. G. GLYDE 
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EDMONTON MUSEUM OF ARTS 


Through the kindness of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the Edmonton Museum 
of Arts carried out a ‘Museum Week”’ 
from October 2nd to the 9th. ‘The aim 
was to acquaint the public with various 
activities carried on at the Museum. 

For this purpose four large show 
windows were placed at the disposal 
of the Museum. In the first were 
placed examples of the work of the 
Saturday morning classes, ages 7 to 
14. In the second were examples of 
the work done by the Junior Art Classes, 
pupils ages 14 to 20, chiefly high school 
pupils. In the third were examples of 
work done at the Daley studio, which 
consists largely of graduate pupils from 
the Junior Art Classes, who work by 
themselves; and in the fourth, examples 
from the work of the Edmonton Art 
Club. As the Art Club makes the 
Museum its headquarters, all these 
societies are more or less related to the 
Museum. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company also 
set aside the Empire Room, which is a 
large auditorium. Some of the finest 


WEST 


THE VANCOUVER ART GALLERY 


A backward glance over the list of 
exhibitions held in the Vancouver Art 
Gallery during the summer months 
indicates that the Exhibition Committee 
is not satisfied by a continual exhibition 
of its permanent collection, but is 
willing at all times to place aside past 
works for the showing of works by local 
and contemporary artists. 


This attitude of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Lawren Harris, 
has given the public such varied exhibi- 
tions as Naval Paintings by Naval 
Officers; Navy, Army and Airforce Draw- 
ings by Grant MacDonald; Camouflage 
Drawings by Spr. J. L. Shadbolt; a 
Vancouver Artists Summer Exhibition; 
work by students of The Vancouver 
School of Art; Paintings by Emily Carr; 
Photography by Detloff, and many 
other smaller one-man shows covering 
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examples of art belonging to the Museum 
were hung on the walls. The newspapers 
also gave a special page to the work of 
the Museum on the opening day. 

During two weeks from September 
6th to 18th inclusive, the Extension 
Department of the University conducted 
a short art school, with H. G. Glyde, 
A.R.C.A., and Walter J. Phillips, R.C.A. 
as instructors. Nearly 60 pupils enrolled, 
and the school was considered a very 
successful one. It is quite probable 
that the school will become a yearly 
event, with the length of the tuition 
extended. . 

The educational work for young people 
carried on by the Museum of Arts will 
commence late in October. The Satur- 
day morning classes for pupils 7 to 14 
years of age begin on the 30th of that 
month, while classes for young people 
ages 14 to 20 years will commence 
Friday evening, the 29th. An excellent 
staff of instructors is engaged for each. 
The work of past years is producing 
fine results already. 

R. W. HEDLEY 


COAST 


various branches of the graphic and 
applied arts. 

Such a range of exhibitions reflects an 
awareness to what is being done today. 
It also reflects a wide sympathy of 
outlook on the part of the Exhibition 
Committee. 

This outlook is further reflected in the 
12th Annual B.C. Artists’ Exhibition 
(Sept. 25th — Oct. 20th) which hitherto 
has been a “‘jury’”’ show. This year it 
is a ‘‘non-jury”’ show; with the entire 
Gallery given up to 297 exhibits contri- 
buted by 184 artists. 

The change makes for adventure, 
challenges standards, and creates a 
ferment that makes the Gallery at 
times resemble a department store on 
a busy day. The lion and the lamb 
hang side by side, the abstractionists 
look serenely across at the representa- 
tionalists, while the naturals riot 
innocently together. For once, every 
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contributor is happy, since all are hung. 


October exhibitions include the 
Annual Salon of the Vancouver Photo- 
graphic Society; Portraits by Unity 
Bainbridge; Army Drawings by Cpl. 
Parker and Spr. Robinson, and Paintings 
by Mrs. Elizabeth McLellan. 

A series of evening lectures under the 
general title of ‘Community Arts” will 


MARITIME 


MARITIME ART ASSOCIATION 


The Maritime Art Association is 
looking forward to a particularly pro- 
ductive year, for in addition to our usual 
programme of circulating a number of 
exhibitions from the National Gallery, 
and collecting and circulating our annual 
exhibit of work by Maritime artists, we 
have three new projects underway. 


By the beginning of the New Year we 
hope to have a collection of kodachrome 
colour slides of work by Maritime 
artists. This collection, together with 
_a projector, screen, and notes upon the 


H. A. STONE (1861-1943). 


Chair- 
man of the Founders’ Committee 
of the Vancouver Art Gallery. 


commence on Friday, October 15th 
when Mr. Roth Gordon will speak 
on “The Art of the Film.” 

A Ladies’ Auxiliary under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. J. P. Fell, 
has been formed. Four special 
committees— Educational, Musical, 
Entertainment, and Publicity — 
have been set up and-a winter's 
programme arranged. One part 
of the programme is the weekly 
meeting of an Art Discussion 
Forum under the leadership of 
eight artists. The discussions will 
centre around the general title of 
“The Understanding of Art’’. 

It is anticipated that such dis- 
cussions will increase art apprecia- 
tion and attract new members to 
the Gallery Association. 

The Gallery Bulletin of September 
records with regret the death on June 
27th of Mr. H. A. Stone, the original 
founder of the Gallery, and its first 
president. Mr. Stone, in giving much 
of his energy and money to the building 
of the Gallery, made a notable contri- 
bution to the art life of the city and 
Province. 

CHARLES H. Scott 


PROVINCES 
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life and work of the artists represented, 
will be made available, not only to our 
member groups, but to any other 
responsible organizations who would be 
interested in sponsoring a programmie 
built around this material. 

The work to be photographed will be 
chosen from that of consistent exhibitors 
in our annual maritime exhibitions. 
We hope to make 40 slides this season 
and to add to our collection each year. 

A second project is the launching of a 
new regional periodical to be known as 
the Maritime Art Bulletin. This will 
carry purely regional news, articles upon 
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art, topics relating to this area, and will 
act as a means of communication 
between our member groups. We hope 
to continue the custom established in 
Maritime Art of including in each issue 
a print from an original wood or lino 
block. The text will be reproduced by 
mimeograph, while the cover will be 
stencilled. The edition will be limited to 
125 copies, of which 20 copies will be 
reserved for member groups. The bul- 
letin will be issued five times each year. 

Our third project is the compilation 
of the names of persons in our area who 
are competent and willing to lecture, 
or demonstrate, upon art and related 
subject matter. Data such as topics, 
qualifications, fees, etc., will be included 
and this list will be sent to our own 


groups and to service clubs and other — 
such organizations in the districts repre- , 


sented by our associate members. 


A. GILLETT 


FREDERICTON 


The Observatory Art Centre of the 
University of New Brunswick conducted 
its third session during the past summer 


‘and seems well on the way to a per- 


manent future. One of the features of 
the work this year was that we produced 
all our own paint from pigments which 
the writer brought from New York. 
This made it possible for students to 
learn the ingredients of fine colours as 
well as fill their own needs. 

Next year we plan linking art and 
botany by starting a_ wild-flower 
sanctuary around the studio. Thus our 
students will not only get to know the 
profuse New Brunswick flora, but will 
absorb its forms for design. We also 
intend a redecoration programme that 
will bring the turret of the observatory 
into our scheme with a mural of the 
zodiac to be executed by the younger 
students. 

Beside the summer course, we kept 
the studio open an extra month for the 
use of navy boys stationed at the 
college. An exhibition of the summer’s 


work, held in Madge Smith’s_ shop, 


MILLER BRITTAIN. Portrait. New 

Brunswick Museum. One of the 

pictures being reproduced by the 
Maritime Art Association. 


aroused genuine interest. 


During the winter the Art Centre 
is used for Saturday morning children’s 
classes. It is expected that Lucy Jarvis 
will conduct these classes during the 
coming season. 


Pect Nicnot McLeop. 


CRAFTS 
(Continued from Page 23) 
last year in the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York and visited some of the 
leading museums in the United States, 
will be in Canada until the end of this 
year. It has been seen at the National 
Gallery in Ottawa, the Parliament 
Buildings in Quebec, the Art Gallery 
of Toronto, and the Art Association of 
Montreal. Subsequently it will cross 
Canada to be shown in Vancouver and 
possibly at intermediate points. 

The exhibition gives Canadians an 
unusual opportunity to assess the craft 
work of Great Britain as it was at the 
outbreak of the war. The collection 
includes pottery, furniture, silver, glass, 
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hand-woven and hand-printed textiles, 
rugs, needlework, and a small section 
covering book-production, from fine 
lettering and binding to examples of 
book illustration and typography. Some 
of the exhibits are grouped to form 
rooms: a town and a country dining 
room, a music room and a bedroom. 
This enables the work to be seen in the 
domestic settings for which it is designed. 

The furniture in exhibition, 
though limited in quantity, shows the 
feeling of its makers for the woods 
with which they work. The natural 
colours and grains are allowed to speak 
for themselves with only the lightest 
wax polish if any. 

This unity between maker and 
material is found also in the hand- 
woven textiles exhibited in the show. 
The weavers of these cloths, whether 
they are traditional Scottish tweeds or 
furnishing materials for a modern house, 
have not accepted their yarns ready- 
made from a mill, yarns with the 
innate character of the wool or linen 
drilled into dreary uniformity. With 
the more sympathetic tools of their 
own fingers and thumbs they have 
spun for themselves threads of character 
and lasting interest. 

Of the other essential qualities of 
good craft work, there is not room here 
to do more than refer in passing; 
fitness for purpose, a quality compara- 
tively easily assessed and one which 
modern industrial design has done much 
to bring to our consciousness; vitality 
of form, and sensibility in colour—all 
are needed if the work is to continue 
to satisfy. Work which fulfills all these 
needs is made to be lived with, not 
produced with one eye on a possible 
market. 

The present tendency in furnishing 
is to have less and to have it good. 
This surely has its logical conclusion in 
the work of fine craftsmen. 


GREAT BRITAIN IN 
WARTIME 


(Continued from Page 16) 


We took him at his word, and, 
strictly loyal, 
For England’s honour, sav’d—the 
Theatre Royal.” 
Already it has become a civic centre, 
not only for the drama, but for concerts 
and exhibitions as well. 

Perhaps in a deeper sense than I 
suggested at the outset, this is a time of 
departures—of great and only half 
understood changes in society itself. 
But the experimental work done by 
C.E.M.A. gives good ground for hope 
that the best values and products of the 
past can be transmitted to the future, 
and that means can be devised to make 
them accessible to more and more 
members of the community. To see, 
as I did a few weeks ago, a performance 
of Twelfth Night given in a new factory 
hostel by a travelling company with 
only the slenderest resources but with 
that sensitive attention to period which 
is one of the glories of the contemporary 
English stage, while an audience of 600 
aircraft workers sat rapt and delighted, 
is to come away convinced that, however 
great changes may impend, the human 
and spiritual threads need not be 
broken. 


ART AND SCIENCE 
(Continued from Page 19) 


of the greatest progressive and construc- 
tive forces of our age, radically affecting 


‘humanity and opening up new vistas of 


possibility. But, perhaps mostly, 


‘because science gives ever growing 
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evidence of that dynamic order—design 
—that the artist has sung of through 
the ages. 

Of course this regained relationship 
between the artist and society means 
new problems for both of them to face. 
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I will only mention a few that I came 
across while doing this mural. 

I met a strong prejudice from many 
against using such a subject as endocrin- 
ology as material for a mural—a general 
feeling that some subjects are beautiful 
and fit for the artist to paint but that 
others are ugly and therefore should 
not be touched by him. But I feel 
strongly that the artist’s first concern 
is with significance, and that one of his 
main functions is revising and pushing 
back the boundaries of beauty. 

I also came across the strong prejudice 
with which art and science still regard 
each other, mainly due, I think, to the 
destructive division of emotion and 
reason during the past epoch. 

There was the problem of working 
in such a new and specialised branch of 
science that only the relatively few can 
understand what the painting deals 
with. But I hoped to convey even to 
those without special knowledge a sug- 
gestion of the spirit and significance of 
the subject. 

There was the problem of the use of 
symbols. I could have fallen back 


.on those inherited from old mythologies. 


But I feel they have little relation to to- 
day, and I think we must find new ones. 

There was the problem of balance 
between form and content, between 
design and idea—so often seeming in 
conflict and yet really one. As for, 
example, it was through the dynamic 
unity of the design that I hoped to 
convey the dynamic interrelationships 
of the subject, and it was through the 
particular technique that I used that I 
hoped to suggest the delicate precision 
and impersonal patience of much of the 
scientific procedure and method. 

Then there was the problem of finding 
a balance between two points of view— 
my tendency being to sacrifice accurate 
representation to design and feeling, 
and the scientists’ concern being with 


illustration even at the expense of 
plastic values. This was the most 
difficult problem, but it proved a 
rewarding struggle and essential to the 
creation of a mural of this kind. 

To me these last two years have 
been a great experience, giving me a 
chance to work out growing convictions 
in theory and practice. Other painters 
are finding other subjects which give 
them the same opportunity not only 
of adding their creative contribution to 
the tradition of paintiig but also, 
as in the past, of taking part in the 
important developments «! their time. 


WAR INDUSTRY DRAWINGS 
(Continued from Page 24) 


feverish intensity of our age and our 
war effort is definitely caught and 
perpetuated. 

Generalities can hardly be drawn from 
a single instance, but in the present 
exhibition near-abstraction seems to 
come closer to the heart of war industry 
than near-realism. Or to put it another 
way, it is the more abstract approach 
which here turns out to be the more 
realistic one. Muhlstock, in our opinion, 
has done more compelling work in other 
fields, whereas Brandtner has_ been 
rarely seen to better advantage than in 
the best of the present series. 

The drawings in the exhibition were 
made at the Canadian Vickers’ plant 
in Montreal, and are an indirect out- 
come of contacts between art and 
industry established by the Montreal 
Division of the Federation of Canadian 
Artists. The exhibition was organized 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Dorothy 
McPherson, Honorary Secretary of ‘the 
Quebec Division of the Federation. 
It was shown at the National Gallery 
in Ottawa, during July and August, at 
the Art Gallery of Toronto in September, 
and is expected to appear in other 
Canadian centres.—W. A. 
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MEXICAN ART TODAY 
(Continued from Page 10) 


essentially snobbish) attempts to “rai, 
the level of artistic appreciation” 
the people. They realised, instead, tha 
the hearts of the Mexican people wer 
overflowing with moving and powerf 
sentiments aching to be expressed 
their love of country, their aspiration 
for a better life, the self-denial an 
sacrifice willingly endured for the sak¢ 
of the future, their unity in the face of 
common peril. Mexican artists, as 
current exhibition proves, found thei 
true role in giving these emotion: 
glorious substance. 


Canadian artists have perhaps be 
too willing to accept the limited function 
which they have been assigned. They 
have, in some instances, elevated 
restrictions under which they work 
the level of virtues, and have ever 
fostered the misconception that 
true content of art is to be found in th¢ 
exalted subtleties whose meaning onl 
the mystically endowed few need o 
could comprehend. They have in thi: 
way more neatly cut the ground from 
under their very feet. 


The Canadian people can be the heroes 
of a great artistic portrayal. A sym 
pathetic, respectful attitude towards 
their feelings, hopes, experiences and 
problems on the part of Canadia 
artists would enable them to achieve 
such a portrayal, and would earn fo 
them the warm acceptance of an entirt 
The experience of Mexica 
artists is living proof that this need nol 
remain an idle hope. 
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Harry Mayerovitch has contributed 
to recent Canadian activities in almost 
every phase of art. A graduate of the 
McGill School of Architecture, he prace- 
ticed architecture in Montreal before the 
war and was one of the organizers of the 
“City For Living” exhibition at the Art 
Association of Montreal. His paintings 
and lithographs are to be seen in current 
shows; and his cartoons have appeared 
regularly in Le Jour and The Standard. 
At present Mr. Mayerovitch is Art 
Director of the Graphic Division of 
the National Film Board. 


Douglas V. Le Pan is an attaché on 
the staff of the High Commissioner for 
Canada in London and is at present 
serving as a gunner in the Royal Cana- 
dian Artillery. When one of our edi- 
torial advisors consulted the High Com- 
missioner, the Hon. Vincent Massey, 
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for an article on recent cultural develop- 
ments in England, Mr. Massey selected 
Mr. Le Pan. 


Hans Selye is Associate Professor of 
Histology at McGill University., Born 
in Vienna, Dr. Selye studied at various 
European universities, taking his M.D. 
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1932 and was subsequently appointed 


School. 


Marian Scott is a member of the 
Contemporary Arts Society and_ the 
Canadian Group of Painters. She 
studied at various art schools but feels 
that her development as an artist has 
taken place mostly while working on 
her own. ‘‘Endocrinology”’ is her first 
mural. Mrs. Scott resides in Montreal 
and is the wife of Professor F. R. Scott 
of McGill University. 


Muriel Rose has been identified with 
craft activities in England for many 
years, first as a weaver, later as lecturer 
and organiser. In 1928 she founded 
the Little Gallery in London in order 
to provide craftsmen with opportunities 
to hold exhibitions and one-man shows 
such as had usually been reserved for 
painters and sculptors. In 1941 the 
British Council in London asked Miss 
Rose to assist in collecting an exhibition 
of British Crafts. She has subsequently 
served as the secretary of this exhibition, 
travelling with it through the United 
States and Canada. 
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